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SIR ARTHUR EVANS ON ARCHAEOLOGY 

(Concluded from page 202) 

In the second part of his paper (448-456), Sir Arthur 
Evans approaches territory in which the classical 
student is more competent to follow him. He begins 
by remarking that it may be confidently stated that the 
earliest extraneous sources on which our complex 
European culture drew lay respectively in two direc- 
tions — in the valley of the Nile, on the one side, and in 
that of the Euphrates, on the other. The civilization 
that we call Babylonian, and which was hitherto known 
under its Semitic guise, was really in its main features 
an inheritance from the earlier Sumerian race — culture 
in this case once more dominating nationality. 

Recent researches, again, beyond the ancient Meso- 
potamian region, which was the focus of these influen- 
ces (449), 

have opened up another independent field, revealing a 
nascent civilization equally ancient, of which Elam — 
the later Susiana — was the center. Still further afield, 
moreover — some three hundred miles east of the 
Caspian — the interesting investigations of the Pum- 
pelly Expedition in the mounds of Anau, near Ashkabad 
in southern Turkestan, have brought to light a parallel 
and related culture. 

In the Nile valley, mainly as the results of the 
researches initiated by Flinders Petrie (449), 
we . . . look back beyond the Dynasties to the very 
beginnings of Egyptian civilization. Already by the 
closing phase of the Neolithic Age and by the days of the 
first incipient use of metals the indigenous population 
had attained an extraordinarily high level. If, on the 
one hand, it displays Libyan connections, on the other, 
we already note the evidences of commercial intercourse 
with the Red Sea; and the constant appearance of 
large rowing vessels in the figured designs shows that 
the Nile itself was extensively used for navigation. 
Flint-working was carried to unrivalled perfection, and 
special artistic refinement was displayed in the manu- 
facture of vessels of variegated breccia and other stones. 
The antecedent stages of many Egyptian hieroglyphs 
are already traceable, and the cult of Egyptian divini- 
ties, like Min, was already practised. 

Finally, on page 450, Sir Arthur Evans turns to the 
discussion of Greece itself, as seen in the light of 
archaeological researches. 

Till within recent years it seemed almost a point of 
honor for classical scholars to regard Hellenic civiliza- 
tion as a Wonder-Child, sprung, like Athena herself, 
fully panoplied from the head of Zeus. The indebted- 
ness to Oriental sources was either regarded as com- 
paratively late or confined to such definite borrowings 



as the alphabet or certain weights and measures. 
Egypt, on the other hand, at least till Alexandrine 
times, was looked on as something apart, and it must be 
said that Egyptologists, on their side, were only too 
anxious to preserve their sanctum from profane contact. 
A truer perspective has now been opened out. It 
has been made abundantly clear that the rise of Hellenic 
civilization was itself part of a wider economy and can 
be no longer regarded as an isolated phenomenon. 
Indirectly, its relation to the greater world and to the 
ancient centers to the south and east has been now 
established by its affiliation to the civilization of pre- 
historic Crete and by the revelation of the extra- 
ordinarily high degree of proficiency that was there 
attained in almost all departments of human art and 
industry. 

Sir Arthur Evans emphasizes next (450) the fact that 
antecedent to these extraneous influences there was on 
the island of Crete a primitive indigenous culture that 
had grown up there from immemorial time. On the 
basis of calculations, whose uncertain character he does 
indeed admit, he holds that indications of culture on the 
island of Crete carry us back to about 7000 B. C. He 
holds that the Cretan branch of the Neolithic Age 
belongs to a vast province of primitive culture that 
extended from southern Greece and the Aegean islands 
throughout a wide region of Asia Minor and probably 
still further afield. 

He passes on to note (451-452) that 
the first quickening impulse came to Crete from the 
Egyptians and not from the Oriental side — the eastern 
factor, indeed, is of comparatively late appearance 
. . . cultural influences were already reaching 
Crete from beyond the Libyan Sea before the beginning 
of the Egyptian dynasties. . . My own most 
recent investigations have more and more brought home 
to me the all-pervading community between Minoan 
Crete and the land of the Pharaohs. When we realize 
the great indebtedness of the succeeding classical cul- 
ture of Greece to its Minoan predecessor the full 
significance of this conclusion will be understood. 
Ancient Egypt itself can no longer be regarded as some- 
thing apart from general human history. Its influences 
are seen to lie about the very cradle of our own civili- 
zation. 

Of the Minoan civilization he says (452) : 
It is difficult indeed in a few words to do adequate 
justice to this earliest of European civilizations. Its 
achievements are too manifold. The many-storeyed 
palaces of the Minoan priest-kings in their great days, 
by their ingenious planning, their successful combina- 
tion of the useful with the beautiful and stately, and, 
last but not least, by their scientific sanitary arrange- 
ments, far outdid the similar works, on however vast a 
scale, of Egyptian or Babylonian builders. What is 
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more, the same skilful and commodious construction 
recurs in a whole series of private mansions and smaller 
dwellings throughout the island. Outside "broad 
Knossos" itself, flourishing towns sprang up far and 
wide on the country sides. New and refined crafts were 
developed, some of them, like that of the inlaid metal- 
work, unsurpassed in any age or country. Artistic 
skill, of course, reached its acme in the great palaces 
themselves, the corridors, landings and porticoes of 
which were decked with wall paintings and high reliefs, 
showing in the treatment of animal life not only an 
extraordinary grasp of nature, but a grandiose power of 
composition such as the world had never seen before. 
Such were the great bull-grappling reliefs of the Sea 
Gate at Knossos and the. agonistic scenes of the great 
palace hall. 

The modernness of much of the life here revealed to 
us is astonishing. The elaboration of the domestic 
arrangements, the staircases story above story, the 
front places given to the ladies at shows, their fashion- 
able flounced robes and jackets, the gloves sometimes 
seen on their hands or hanging from their folding chairs, 
their very mannerisms as seen on the frescoes, pointing 
their conversation with animated gestures — how 
strangely out of place would it all appear in a classical 
design! Nowhere, not even at Pompeii, have more 
living pictures of ancient life been called up for us than 
in the Minoan Palace of Knossos. The touches sup- 
plied by its closing scene are singularly dramatic — the 
little bath-room opening out of the Queen's parlor, with 
its painted clay bath, the royal draught-board flung 
down in the court, the vessels for anointing and the oil- 
jar for their filling ready to hand by the throne of the 
Priest-King, with the benches of his Consistory round 
and the sacred griffins on either Bide. Religion, indeed, 
entered in at every turn. The palaces were also 
temples, the tomb a shrine of the Great Mother. It 
was perhaps owing to the religious control of art that 
among all the Minoan representations — now to be 
numbered by thousands — no single example of inde- 
cency has come to light. 

To-day we are able to trace the gradual evolution on 
Cretan soil of a complete system of writing from its 
earliest pictographic shape, through a conventionalized 
hieroglyphic to a linear stage of great perfection. In 
addition to inscribed sealings and other records some 
two thousand clay tablets have now come to light, 
mostly inventories or contracts; for though the script 
itself is still undeciphered the pictorial figures that often 
appear on these documents supply a valuable clew to 
their contents. The numeration also is clear, with 
figures representing sums up to 10,000. The inscribed 
sealings, signed, counter-marked and counter-signed by 
controlling officials, give a high idea of the elaborate 
machinery of government and administration under the 
Minoan rulers. 

Simultaneously with its eastern expansion, which 
affected the coast of Phoenicia and Palestine as well as 
Cyprus, Minoan civilization now took firm hold of 
mainland Greece, while traces of its direct influence are 
found in the west Mediterranean basin — in Sicily, the 
Balearic Islands and Spain. At the time of the actual 
conquest and during the immediately succeeding period 
the civilization that appears at Mycenae and Tiryns, 
at Thebes, and Orchomenos, and at other centers of 
mainland Greece, though it seems to have brought with 
it some already assimilated Anatolian elements, is still 
in the broadest sense Minoan. It is only at a later 
stage that a more provincial offshoot came into being 
to which the name of Mycenaean can be properly 
applied. But it is clear that some vanguard at least of 
the Aryan Greek immigrants came into contact with 
this high Minoan culture at a time when it was still in 



its most flourishing condition. The evidence of Homer 
itself is conclusive. Arms and armor described in the 
poems are those of the Minoan prime, the fabled shield 
of Achilles, like that of Herakles described by Hesiod , 
with its elaborate scenes and variegated metal- work, 
reflects the masterpieces of Minoan -craftsmen in the 
full vigor of their art ; the very episodes of epic combat 
receive their best illustration on the signets of the great 
days of Mycenae. Even the lyre to which the minstrel 
sang was a Minoan invention. Or, if we turn to the 
side of religion, the Greek temple seems to have sprung 
from a Minoan hall, its earliest pediment schemes are 
adaptations from the Minoan tympanum — such as we 
see in the Lions' Gate — the most archaic figures of the 
Hellenic Goddesses, like the Spartan Orthia, have the 
attributes and attendant animals of the great Minoan 
Mother. 

Some elements of the old culture were taken over on 
the soil of Hellas. Others which had been crushed out 
in their old centers survived in the more eastern shores 
and islands formerly dominated by Minoan civilization , 
and were carried back by Phoenician and Ionian inter- 
mediaries to their old homes. In spite of the overthrow 
which about the twelfth century before our era fell on 
the old Minoan dominion and the onrush of the new 
conquerors from the north, much of the old tradition 
still survived to form the base for the fabric of the later 
civilization of Greece. Once more, through the dark- 
ness, the lighted torch was carried on, the first glimmer- 
ing flame of which had been painfully kindled by the 
old Cave dwellers in that earlier Palaeolithic world. 

The Roman Empire which in turn appropriated the 
heritage that Greece had received from Minoan Crete, 
placed civilization on a broader basis by welding toge- 
ther heterogeneous ingredients and promoting a cos- 
mopolitan ideal. If even the primeval culture of the 
Reindeer Age embraced more than one race and absorbed 
extraneous elements from many sides, how much more 
is that the case with our own which grew out of the 
Greco-Roman! Civilization in its higher form to-day, 
though highly complex, forms essentially a unitary 
mass. It has no longer to be sought out in separate 
luminous centers, shining like planets through the sur- 
rounding night. Still less is it the property of one 
privileged country or people. Many as are the tongues 
of mortal men, its votaries, like the Immortals, speak a 
single language. Throughout the whole vast area 
illuminated by its quickening rays, its workers are inter- 
dependent, and pledged to a common cause. c. K. 



THE EUTHYDEMUS 

In the dialogues of Plato are combined all the excel- 
lence of art and the naturalness of talk. Perhaps one 
of the best illustrations of this is supplied by the little 
dialogue called the Euthydemus, though some contend 
that it is unworthy of Plato, and, that, in accumulating 
such unusualexpressions, such metaphors, proverbs, his- 
torical and mythological allusions, such extraordinary 
reminiscences, the author intends to impress us with 
his erudition, but does not altogether succeed. Another 
student of Plato attributes all this to Plato's desire to 
attain a comic effect 1 . The style of the Euthydemus 
approaches that of Aristophanes as far as Plato could 
safely venture, which is one of its claims to our interest. 
But at the same time it conforms to the most rigid rules 
of art and must also have been a successful polemic 



■Berg, Metaphor and Comparison in the Dialogues of Plato, 8. 



